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A STARTLING SUIT 


Mr. Umberhauer, an American staying in London, 
wearing the suit which it is said he has had to 
discard owing to its startling effect on the horses 


Very Chaste. 
HE King, who is now in Scotland, 
is not likely to witness the comical 
scene that George IV. once did. 
George when in Edinburgh dressed 
himself in Highland costume to receive the 
provost and bailies. These worthies were 
informed by the master of the ceremonies, 
“ After receiving his Majesty's gracious 
reply vou are to retire, kissing hands as 
you withdraw.” Accordingly they defiled 
as they went out, kissing their own hands 
to their astonished Sovereign. 
Scots in Canada. 
\V/ hile all former chancellors 
when holding office were 
compelled to spend their holi- 
days in Great Britain, Lord 
Loreburn, the present Chan- 
cellor, has by placing the great 
seal in commission, managed to 
get off for a holiday in Canada. 
When the chief of the clan f 
Macnab migrated to Canada {| 
he called on his namesake, | 
Sir Allen Macnab, in Toronto | 
and left his card inscribed, “ The 
Macnab.” Sir Allen returning 
the visit left his card, “ The 
other Macnab.” \ 


tt 


Another Chancellor. 
Jo Chancellor Eldon, tied 
to England during his 
long term of, office, used to 
amuse himself by shooting on 
his estates. One day he caught 
a half-pay captain trespassing 
and asked him to show his 
certificate. “Who are you?” 
asked the captain, “I suppose, 
one of old Bags’s keepers.” 
“No,” replied Lord Eldon, “I 
am old Bags himself.” 


Referee’s Rejoinder. 


At the beginning of one football season 

some referees were being examined. 
The Rey. F. Marshall was questioning a 
candidate from a colliery district, and after 
receiving several correct replies he asked, 
“Supposing you were referee and from a 
place-kick at goal the ball fell on the 
cross-bar and remained there, what would 
you call that?’ The young manscratched 
his head musingly. ‘Call it?” he ex- 
claimed at last- after much deliberation, 
“why, I should jolly well call it a 
bloomin’ miracle.” 


Half-back Wanted. 


Some football secretaries were arranging 

dates, etc. At luncheon two of them 
got into a discus-ion about two famous 
Shaksperean actors. “I beg, to differ with 
you,” said one; “I don’t think he can 
hold a candle to ’s Macbeth.” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth, Macbeth,” interrupted another secre- 
tary, who had overheard the latter part 
of the sentence, ‘‘Who is Macbeth?” 
And then, before the other astonished 
secretary could frame a suitable reply, he 
produced his pocket book and continued, 
“Who is he? If he’s a good half-back I'll 
sign him on at his own price and ask 
no questions.” : 


Rural Strategy. 


ta village gala one of the events was 
a “pea race.’ Every competitor was 
to produce two dozen peas and place 
them in his boots before a committee of 
umpires. At the appointed time the race 
commenced, and .away hobbled the men. 
One old fellow, however, did not seem to 
be affected by the tortures which the peas 
inflicted on the others, and he came in first. 
On being complimented by a chum and 
asked how he managed to beat so many 
young men he replied, “Wall, tha sees, 
ah tuke th’ precaution to boil them peas 
afore I put ’em in ma boots..” 


THE COUNTESS MONTIGNOSO 


The divorced wife of the King of Saxony, who is now in London. 
be married while here to Signor Toselli, a young Florentine artist 
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-DAY. 


| 


Lafayette 


LADY EDENA CONYNGHAM 


Sister of the Marquis of Conyngham. Lady Edena 
Conyngham is one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished of the younger members of society 


Important Stipulation. 
“The passing of the Deceased Wile’s 
Sister Bill will be generally wel- 
comed. But it will mean the loss of much 
fun at election meetings, for the free and 
independent heckler often questioned 
candidates on the subject. During the 
contest at Lambeth in 1goo a voter at one 
meeting asked Mr. Horner, ‘‘ Will you vote 
for a measure sanctioning marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister?” ‘‘ Yes,” promptly 
replied the candidate amidst roars of 
laughter, “if it is not made compulsory.” 


# 


War Pigeons. 
he ruling authorities at the 
War Office have suddenly 
sold off all the army pigeons. 
One recalls that during 
the South African War the 
Indian Post Office received a 
letter addressed to a soldier in 
Ladysmith, then besieged by 
the Boers. The envelope was 
marked, ‘To be sent by Pigeon 
Post.’ The local postmaster 
returned the letter to the sender 


with the remark, “ Please 
attach pigeon.” 
% tt 
Among the Heather. 
A amusing incident once 


happened on a remote 
grouse moor in Scotland. A 
party were out shooting, when 
one of the men in attendance 
was rather badly peppered in 
the neck by a few stray shot. 
The head keeper on seeing the 
blood, and thinking it worse 
than it was, bawled out to the 
unfortunate fellow, “ Run, man ! 
Run down the hill! Heaven 
only knows hae far we'll hae 
tae carry ye.” 


Mayer 


She is tc 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
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Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AS LADY MARION BEAUMONT IN “THE SINS OF SOCIETY” 


Miss Collier gives us a powerful representation of Lady Marion, the debt-ridden society woman, in Mr. Collins's new autumn drama, by Cecil Raleigh and 
Henry Hamilton, at Drury Lane Theatre, Our photograph shows her in one of the many beautiful dresses she wears in ‘The Sins of Societv"” 
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A Grotesque Spectacle. 

HE reader is, I trust, quite aware 
from the very start that in this little 
article I do not in the least mean 
to compete with the well-known 

Jesuit pater who, purified through the 
contemplation of the absolutely blameless 
life of his order, goes once a week (or is 
it twice?) into a pretty indignation at 
the depravity and corruption of society. 


Simple Humanity. 
Foglish people, I know, like eccentricity, 

and simple humanity is probably 
the only eccentricity they do not like. 
But then, English neople dearl; ‘ike to go, 


Kechard & Linder 


IN FANCY COSTUME 


THE KAISER 


This picturesque pose of the Kaiser is the most- 

sought-after photograph in Berlin at the pre- 

sent time. The Kaiser has expressed himself 
delighted with the picture 


ethically, for the very class to which, 
socially, they all aspire from all their 
hearts. I venture to submit that I, 
too, have seen mucli of society. I 
have seen there much misery, moral 
and other, but little corruption. On 
the other hand, I have seen there much 
more distinction of heart and character 
and dignity. 


A Meeting. 


Wore, therefore, I went the other 

night to the premiere of The 
Sins of Society at Drury Lane Theatre 
I felt rather indignant before I saw 
anything. Unfortunately for shall 1 
say fortunately?) I had never been to 
Drury Lane. I did not know what it 
was meant for, what tastes it was 
catering for. As luck would have it I 
came to sit beside a lady whom I did 
not know at all in the first five minutes, 
but whom, after another five minutes, 
I'felt that I had known [or years. 


Completely at Ease. 


“Thus is indeed the sign of good breeding 

and of the true society woman. You 
meet her the first time, and you are at 
once so completely at your ease that very 
soon you find out that you have never 
met her for the first time or that you have 
known her all your life. It was intensely 
interesting to compare that real soc.ety 
lady with her charming daughter near me 
in the stalls with the invented type of a 
society lady on the stage. 


The Heroine. 


he heroine on the stage, Miss Constance 
Collier, who by her physical possi- 
bilities, especially the line falling from the 
crown of her head over her shoulders to* 
her back, is cut out for a dramatic person 
representing a real problem type, is in The 
Sins of Society made to play one of the 
poorest types—a woman harried by debts. 
There is no lover for her nor does she love. 


Diversified Smiles. 
he is there only as the victim of hastily- 
given promises of payment, such as 
can be seen every day in the dingy oflices 
of solicitors. What acting can be done 
with such a véle? The little real acting 
it needs Miss Collier did very well. | 
should like to see her in Frou-Frou or in 
Les Tenailles by Hervieu. Miss Fanny 
Brough as the blunt yet kindly Lady 
Goldbury was very good. She had a 
series of most diversified smiles that toned 
down the abruptness of her utterings very 
prettily. 


Who takes the part of Lady Gwendoline Ashley in Mr. Arthur Collins's new 
drama, ‘‘The Sins of Society,” at Drury Lane 
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“the piece. 
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By EMIL 
REICH. 


The Plot. 


“[ohe plot of the piece is now well known. 

The debt-riddled heroine, who has 
ruined her young sister too, gets into a 
series of nerve-shaking scrapes but. gets 
opportunely out of them, more particularly 


through the self-devotion of a young 
soldier. There is, of course, an awlul 


villain who plays all his fiendish tricks, 
and there are striking sceneries. 


Not Taken Seriously. 

Faakly, I wonder that my distinguée 
neighbour, while repeatedly pointing 

out to me that Drury Lane drama is taken 

seriously by nobody, still heartily enjoyed 

I did not. In justice I must 


hasten to add that the public did. There 
was most generous applause. If, as I 


learn, no one takes The Sins seriously, then 
there is little to be said about it. It isa 
music-hall piece, snippety, !ull of variétés, 
and one wonders there is no dancing in it. 


Vast Influence. 


Bt is it quite true that Drury Lane 

ought not to be taken seriously? I 
doubt it very much. The theatre is 
always a serious affair. From its vast 
influence on people it can never be treated 
quite lightly. After all allowance has 
been made for the ‘‘ understood ” frivolity 
of a Drury Lane piece there still remains 
the fact that more than one-half of the 
public present will leave the theatre with 
an atmosphere of tacit blame and con- 
tempt for society. One has only to see 
the incalculable harm done to the fair 
reputation of the morally most rigorous 
country in the world, 
to France, by the 
French novels to appre- 
ciate aright the harm 
done by the constant 
and stupid onslaught 
on the purity of Eng- 
lish society. 


Mere Imagination. 
he French, too, say 
that they do not 


take seriously one- 
twentieth of their 
novels, and that 


“everyone” knows that 
those novels represent, 
as a rule, mere imagi- 
nation. ‘‘ Everyone” 
—c'est trop dire. * On 
the contrary, hundreds 
of Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, or Austrians 
have taken it for 
granted that French 
novels ‘‘ mirror back” 
French life. So will 
think the majority of 
the people at Drury 


Lane of English 
society. 
A Pity. 


t was and is a pity 
to dramatise the 
farce of a Jesuit’s ex-, 
hortations and to 
waste on it the beauty 
and talent of Miss 
Collier, the consum- 
mate art of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, and _ the 
expense of a- most 
elaborate mise-en-scene. 


Dover Street Studios 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE 
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AN INTERESTING ROYAL GROUP FROM CHRISTIANIA 


The group illustrated above depicts the delightful and unconventional way in which Queen Alexandra is spending her holiday abroad. It was taken on 

the occasion of a recent trip to Voksenkollen Sanatorium. Queen Alexandra and Princess Victoria, accompanied by King Haakon and Queen Maud and 

the royal party, went by electric tram to the Holmekollen and thence drove in a carriage to the Frognersaeter and through the woods to Voksenkollen, 

where the photograph was taken. Standing next to the Queen will be seen the Dowager Empress of Russia, while immediately above them. are Queen 
Maud and King Haakon 


THE BRITISH ARMY'S FIRST AIRSHIP—‘*NULLI SECUNDUS” 


After five years of patient and secret labour the British Army's first airship, the ‘‘Nulli Secundus,” has made a splendidly successful trial trip on Cove 
Common near Aldershot. The airship ascended nearly 400 ft. and sailed for 1} miles without alighting. At the helm was Colonel Capper, at the engine 
Colonel Cody of kite fame, whilst Captain King completed the crew of three. Our photograph shows the airship with her three passengers prior to making 
the trial trip 
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NE feels much sympathy 
with Mr. Umberhauer 
of Philadelphia. The 
weight of public 

opinion has forced him to dis- 
card his neat suit of black, red, 
and heliotrope dittos. Accus- 
tomed to shiver throughout a 
summer, the cab horses shied 
at attire which the wearer 
describes as “ the warmest thing 
in Europe.” 
Now that the German man- 

ceuyres are over the 
Emperor William might lend 
Mr. Umberhauer his famous 
asbestos tent wherein to wear 
his calorific costume. 


|t must be gratifying to a 

Government which came in 
on a cry of “No tax on food!” 
to notice that under its sway 
the price of everything eatable 
is going up by leaps and bounds. 
It is probable that during the 
winter wedding presents among 
plutocrats will take the form 
of groceries and breadstulls. 


‘Tyhere’s a rise in sugar and 
bread and meat, 
In bacon and butter and 
cheese and rice, 
And it’s hard for the simple 
Man in the Street 
To go on living at all at the 
price. 


I cannot afford at night to sup 
Or sip my tea in the afternoon, 

For ev'rything’s steadily going up— 
Including our wonderful war balloon. 


The Government being also pledged to 
temperance, there is no imcrease 1 
the price of drinkables. 


ca 


man and woman, both well over 
seventy, have just been married after 
a courtship extending through 
half-a-century. The bride's 
sister has declared that, bishops 
or no bishops, she is a strong 
supporter of the new Act. 


4 


M: Hall Caine has had a 
rela due it is said 

pse, due it 1S Sal 
to reading the accounts of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s all-night out- 
ing on the mountains. He 
never thought of that. 


Said Mr. Caine 
To Mr. Shaw, 
“In my campaign 
You've found a flaw.” 
Said Mr. Shaw 
To Mr. Caine 
With a guflaw, 
“Well, try again.” 
o we may soon hear that 
Mr. Hall Caine proposes 
to swim the Channel. 


a a 
te ie oe 


It appears that while a hat- 

less lady may not be 
admitted into a church, she 
may enter if she is wearing a 
gentleman’s top hat. The 
canon law was never noted 
for its sense of humour. 


The Marquis of Granby, 
another part of this paper will 
Belvoir Castle, where the coming- 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND AND HIS SON AND HEIR 


fs hat’s all this fuss about limericks?” 


said a Kentish farmer. “ I've 
leard tell of hay ricks and lime kilns but 
a lime rick’s something new.” 


he sea serpent has. committed the 
enormity of causing a stage wait, 

but its place has been well filled: by the 
Japanese collie which went every morning 
to the doctor to have its ears attended to. 


Small Boy: Uncle, I'm playing cowboys. Will you, please, be a bull and let 
me round you up? 
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who comes of age on Saturday next, the 2ist. In 
be found a series of views of beautiful 
of-age celebrations will take place 
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By 
® mM. T. P. 


‘The example of this intelli- 

gent beast might well be 
followed by the intelligent 
foreigners who have been expa- 
tiating on the impressive silence 
of London. 


The mobus flies with roar and 
whizz: 
The Russian says, “How calm 
ise 
The paper-boys exultant rush : 
The Yankee says, “ What won- 
drous hush.” 
The church bells dislocate the 
air: 
The German says, ‘‘ What peace 
is there.” 
The coster’s voice rings loud 
and crude : 
The Frenchman says, “ What 
quietude.” 
The Army chants a deafening 
psalm : : 
The Dutchman says, ‘“ Impres- 
sive calm.” 
The organ trills a raucous stave : 
The Belgian says, “’Tis like 
the grave.” 
ue th iit 
he critics, of course, differ 
as to the merits of Under 
the Greenwood Tree, but they 
are agreed on one point, that 
at the Lyric Theatre is not to be 
found L’Esmond ou on s’ennuie. 


Fast Dulwich is the proud 

possessor of a farthing 
newspaper. The editor has 
been greatly gratified by the 
large number of letters he has 
received bearing testimony to his journal 
being worth the money. 


“mary 


yA report has been issued entitled ‘‘ The 
Government’s Record, ig06-7.”’ This 
is not, as one might reasonably expect, a 
political brochure compiled by the Opposi- 
tion but is actually the work of the 
ministerial whips. We should shortly hear 
of some resignations. 

t has come at last; Mr. 
~ Granville Barker is quite 
firm. “It is no good talking 
about it any more,” says he, 
“it must be done; Redford 
must go.” 


The Pirates of Penzance once 
held 
Savoyards in their grip, 
But Barker has their feats 
excelled, 
He’s scuttled the censor-ship. 
hen Mr. Redford fully 
realises the situation 
and makes up his mind that 
there is really nothing for it 
but to go he will, I imagine, 


gepart by the Granville 
express. 
at it +t 
onsidering that no 


““mobus” has yet been 
known to pay its way the 
future of this vehicle seems to 


be in doubt. Considering, 
too, that “mobus” is an 


unsatisfactory name for it, 
might I suggest “the in 
- nubi-bus” -as .-an. improve- 
ment. 
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A Charming Actress 


Miss Gladys 
Archbutt, the sub- 
ject of the trio of 
pretty photographs 
presented on this 
page, has played 
many interesting 
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Archbutt 


im Some Interesting Poses. 


parts in musical 
comedy, notably 
with several of 
the companies 
under the control 
of Mr. George 
Edwardes. 


DEE Adee Ble 


Increasing in Popularity. 

HAT grand opera in English is 
increasing slowly but surely in 
popularity is, 1 am happy to say, 
evidenced by that most unmis- 

takable of “‘ weathercocks,” the box office 
receipts; but nevertheless, sad to relate, it 
has at the present time by no means so 
firma grasp on the popular taste as in 
“the good old days” between forty and 
fifty years ago. Then at the old opera 
house in Covent Garden grand opera was 
never played to less than £300 a night, 
while Queen Victoria was wont to take a 


Chancellor 
MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


Whose efforts in making English 
opera popular are meeting with 
the splendid success they deserve 


box regularly every year, 
and, indeed, the Prince Con- 
sort promised that a proposal 
to found a national opera 


house should be brought 
before Parliament at an 
early date 


More’s the Pity. 


U fortunately, however, 

the untimely death of 
the Prince Consort effec- 
tually knocked this scheme 
on the head, and although 
since those days at intervals 
from time to time much has 
been heard of the founding 
of an opera house for the nation, yet 
it is to be feared the fulfilment of such 
a scheme still seems—well—quite a long 
way off. And more’s the pity; for if 
only encouragement were tendered to 
operatic singers in England as is the case 
abroad, where pensions are allotted to 
those who have been singing in grand 
opera for a certain number of years, we 
should then find that grand opera in 
English would be presented in a manner 
at which even the most enthusiastic 
devotees of good music could surely not 
find fault. 


O] 


A Living Force. 


At the present time the general public 

are more or less aware that grand 
opera is very seldom presented, and that 
opportunities of hearing opera of any kind 
are regarded as a luxury of the idle and 
wealthy. But the drama in general, and 
the plays of Shakspere in particular, are a 
living force in our national life; surely, 
therefore, every thoughtful man and woman 
must regret exceedingly that opera does 
not hold a similar position in the lives of 
all of us. 


At a Standstill. 


ow in this country, with the exception 

of the short annual season at Covent 
Garden, there are only four opera com- 
panies in existence—the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, Mr. J. W. Turner’s company, 
and the two companies which I control. 
Beyond these four companies English 
opera is at a standstill; the fashionable 
and moneyed classes will have none of it, 
and the middle and lower classes, seldom 
having seen opera in its proper form 


and at reasonable prices, know prac- 
tically nothing at all about it. Again 


I say, more’s the pity that such things 
should be. 


MADAME FANNY MOODY 


To this accomplished singer falls the credit of having done so much by her 
splendid voice and clever acting to furthcr the ambition of her husband, 


Mr. Charles Manners 


Opera at Popular Prices. 
Moreover, the few impresarios who have 
tried to bridge over the gulf have 
abandoned the effort as futile. But I 
have repeatedly offered, and repeat my 
offer to-day with even greater confidence, 
to prove to any interested that it is possible 
to give opera in London far better tian 
has ever yet been accomplished at prices 
from 6d. to 6s., and in the provinces better 
and at lower prices than any town or city 
of like size on the Continent, and all this 
without one farthing on the rates or 
taxes. 
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By Charles Manners. 
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Combined Effort. 


t has occurred to me that many of our 

, most valuable and beneficial national 
institutions—the volunteer movement, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the recent inception by 
Lord Roberts of a scheme to promote 
national rifle-shooting, for example—have 
come into existence as the result of a 
combined effort. So why should not 
lovers of music in this country combine 
and in some such manner make a vigorous 
and definite effort to try and establish 
national English opera, and opera’ in 
English ? 
Some Suggestions. 


{ Tur Tatter will kindly allow me I 
will here outline very briefly and 
roughly a few suggestions which might 
possibly eventually become the ground- 
work of a proper and workable scheme 
towards this end. In the first place I 
suggest that all who have the interests of 
the future of good music in England at 
heart should band together with a view 
to promoting in every possible way the 
love of opera, for a “National Opera 
Union” would help to bring about the 
desired end, while as soon as such a union 
possessed, say, 10,000 members there would 
be an assured basis upon which to proceed. 


An Innovation. 
n fact, opera in English and 
English opera could be pre- 
sented in a manner neyer pre- 
viously attempted and at con- 
siderably lower prices; indeed, 
once having been assured of the 
necessary support at prices vary- 
ing from 1s. to 6s. each, supporters 
of English opera would be able 
to enjoy eight performances a 
week for a month or longer at 

a leading West-end theatre. 
A Possibility. 
A {together it would be possible 
to perform, say, twelve or 
fifteen operas which would be 
mounted in the best possible 
style ; there would also be a chorus 
ol 150 voices as against seventy- 
five in other opera houses. The 
principals would be the same as 
those who appeared at the pre- 
vious season of opera in English 
at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, but they would be reinforced 
by the most prominent singers on 
the operatic stage. 
Es 3 


Enthusiastic Support. 
urely when grand opera 
flourishes abroad lovers of 
the best music should take steps 
to see that foreigners no longer 
cast a scornful eye at England in this 
respect. In the provinces it is always a 
“sure thing” that opera in English will 
meet with enthusiastic support, but at 
“headquarters” such a happy state of 
things by no means always occurs. 
Well Worth it. 
A in truth grand opera is worth it, 
for when the present generation is 
no more grand opera will live dear in the 
hearts of generations to come, who will 
look back to see how far it has helped to 
popularise the best music in the world. 
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MATTER OF FAITH. By Charles Pears. 


Bobby: Ma’s in bed with a cold in the nose, and now you've commenced, Sis 
Elder Sister (a rabid Christian Scientist) : Dere is do such dig as a code id der dose 


to 
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THE RETORT RUSTIC. By HH. M. Bateman. 


Author (in search of copy): How much farther to Bideford >? Hodge: ’Ee’ll see-a moilstone ‘bout a moil on 
Author: Ah now, suppose | can’t read ? Hodge: Then it'll just suit ‘ee, for there’s nowt on’t 
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THE REASON WHY. By George Belcher. 


| 
be 
Tommy (to Friend of Family): Will you drink this glass of water, Mrs, Jones? Friend: No, thank you, dear 


Tommy: Yes; do drink it Friend: But why, dear? 
Tommy: Because father says you drink like a fish, and | should like to see you do it 
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A New Record. 
R. SEYMOUR HICKS has esta- 
blished a new record and has 
proved that a welcome vein of 


succesfully 
He is 


sentiment can be 
introduced into musical comedy. 


A SCENE FROM ACT I. OF 
The names, reading from left to right, are: 


im Theatreland. 


Other Features. 
here are many other attractive features 
of this act, including the singing 
of Miss Barbara Deane and Miss Zena 
Dare, but the story holds the audience 
and maintains its interest to the end.. 


Foulsham & Ban fied 


‘“UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE” 
Mr. Knapton Bowles (Mr. T. Gideon Warren), Mrs. 


Knapton Bowles (Miss H. M. Fraser), Mary Hamilton (Miss Maxine Elliott), Sir Kenneth Friarly (Mr. 
Eric Maturin), Peggy Ingledew (Miss Mary Jerrold) 


quite right in styling The Gay Gordons 
a play with music, for it is certainly 
entitled to be considered in this category. 
It does not matter in the slightest that we 
have seen the main idea of his story on 
the stage before. There is nothing new 
under the sun, and we all know that even 
Shakspere did not originate the plots of 
his immortal dramas. What does matter, 
however, in musical as in all other pieces, 
is the treatment of character. And in 
this Mr. Hicks has succeeded beyond all 
doubt. 


Pretty Love Scenes. 
t seems as though Mr. Hicks, as actor 
as well as author, had taken himself 
seriously for once, and the result is one 
upon which he may pride himself. The 
love scenes of the new play are exceedingly 
pretty. Theycould not fail to be so when 
Miss Ellaline Terriss is their inspiration. 
But mere prettiness is by no means their 
only claim to our consideration. They 
are full of genuine sentiment as opposed 
to the sentimental twaddle which so often 
does duty on the stage for the real article. 
They possess a rare note of earnestness. 
They convince by their sincerity. They 
are pure comedy, and they are absolutely 
delightful. 


Many Attractions. 


[7 the artistic sense, the first half of the 

play, with its picturesque background 
of heather-clad rock and its convincing 
love episodes, is, to many minds, the most 
attractive. But one of the attributes to 
successful works on the lighter stage is a 
certain amount of show and scenic effect. 
So we see, in the second act, the home- 
coming of the newly-discovered Earl of 
Meltrose, a stirring scene in which brave 
men and pretty women, handsome uniforms 
and splendid dresses, the w aving of swords, 
the light of torches, and the spirited 
singing of a patriotic song, stir the spec- 
tators, on and off the stage, to unwonted 
enthusiasm. 


Miss Ellaline Terriss. 


he daintiness and personal fascination 

oi Miss Ellaline Terriss have never 

been seen to more conspicuous advantage 
than.in her new character of Peggy, the 
charming American girl with the refined 
English accent, which, fortunately, is 
inseparable trom this favourite actress. 
Miss Terriss imparts the proper air of 


RAMEN Caras 


ne 
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To Delight All. 


Bt all classes of playgoers will find 

delight in the fine touch which she 
gives to the love scenes. In these she has 
the able assistance of Mr. Hicks, who 
plays them with a depth of feeling of 
which few theatregoers would have 
thought him possessed. At least, he did 
so on the first night. He will do wisely 
to continue his acting of them in the 
same strain and to endeavour to move 
his auditors to tears rather than laughter. 
There is plenty of the latter commodity in 
the other parts of the play. 


“Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
n writing Under the Greenwood Tree 
Mr. Esmond has had to bear in mind 

the limitations as well as the personal at- 
tractiveness of Miss Maxine Elliott. This 
American actress was surely born in a 
merry hour. Her handsome presence and 
winning smile suggest comfort and sun- 


shine. Her performances never touch the 
pathetic stop. She is all laughter and 
gaiety. So that Mr. Esmond must not be 


blamed if he has presented us witha study 
which is only a surface one in what he is 
pleased to call “the Romantic Story of 
Mary Hamilton.” The lady in question 
is blessed with plenty of the world’s riches 
as well as the most robust health and 
ample spirits. So she seeks shelter from 
numerous would-be suitors under the leafy 
splendour of the New Forest, and here she 
meets a man aiter her own heart, with 
the inevitable result in ail well-ordered 
comedies. 

at & % 
Not a New Theme. 


ae he theme is by no means new, and it 

would have been well worked out 
if Mr. Esmond had been able to con- 
tinue the play in the admirable manner of 
the first act. His sylvan scenes are not 
very convincing, and his heroine detracts 


THE CARAVAN 


Sir Kenneth Friarly (Mr. Eric Maturin) and Mary Hamilton (Miss Maxine Elliott). 


IN THE HEART 


toulsham & Banpeld 


OF THE NEW FOREST 


Here we have a 


pretty scene in a sylvan setting between Mary and her persistent wooer, who in the end is to make 
her Lady Friarly 


sincerity to her impersonation, and in the 
love scenes with Mr. Hicks there is a note 
of real tenderness which is too often a 
stranger to our stage. Her singing of two 
quaint and pleasing songs, ‘‘See-Saw ” 
and “Humpty-Dumpty,” is a_ capital 
feature of a winning interpretation, and 
the songs at once “Caught on” with the 
large audience, 


from herself somewhat when arrayed in 
a short bathing costume and lolls about 
in a dressing wrapper. These things are 
better fitted to extravaganza than “ under 
the greenwood tree.’ But Miss Elliott 
has many admirers in this country as well 
as in America, and the play serves its 
purpose in providing her with a part which 
is not too great a tax upon her powers. 
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A DRASTIC CURE. By Will Owen. 


Doctor (whose patient has wasted to skin and bone): Good gracious! I’m sorry | suggested !eeches 
The Wife: Well, | thowt leeches ‘ud be no use so ! put a couple o’ ferrets at him 
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A Valuable Asset. 
PBR 1s 
not, I 
think, the 
slightest 
doubt in the world 
that the possession 
of a hobby is a 
valuable asset 
from the point of 
view of good 
health. Indeed, I 
believe I am cor- 
rect in saying, 
doctors are all 
agreed that it is 
a fatal mistake 
for the brain to 
persistently move 
in one groove, and 
certainly from my 
own experience | 
am strongly in- 
clined to agree 
with the lights of 
the medical world 
in this respect. 


Confession. 
Now as a busy 

man, | find 
that walking in 
London is_ not 
altogether bene- 
ficial as a “ brain- 
rester”’ in that 
one’s mind is apt to continually wander in 
the direction of one’s work, and as yachting 
and horse-racing have not captivated my 
fancy I am perhaps fortunate in finding 
real pleasure in so intellectual a hobby as 
novel-writing. 


The Public to Judge. 
M 2reever, I think, too, that every man 
who has original ideas has a right 
to give them to the world, leaving the 
public to judge as to their merits and de- 
merits. A long apprenticeship in the 
commercial world has brought me into 
contact with all sorts of examples of 
human nature, and many a time have I sat 
at lunch or dinner closely studying the 
variegated and cosmopolitan types. 


Unconscious Analysing. 
~he two young men sitting chatting over 
their cigars and coffee at that table 
next to the door are obviously professionals. 
The smart, well-groomed man poring over 
the evening paper must surely be in the 
army, for there isan unmistakable military 
stamp about him. But that rather sinister- 
looking foreigner with the eyes set close 
together in his head and the square deter- 
mined chin, what is he? And so uncon- 
sciously have I found myself mentally 
analysing those sitting around me. 


Misleading. 
ut, truth to tell, the study of human 
nature, as generally understood, is 
apt to be misleading. It is disappointing, 
too, for the more experienced one is in 
the curious paradoxes of life the more 
one finds one’s calculations are liable to 
lead one up a cul-de-sac so to speak. For 
instance, there is an old saying which tells 
us that it is unsafe to trust the man who 
cannot look one straight in the face. 


Who in addition to being a novelist is a clever artist. 
completing a landscape, for which work he has a special aptitude and fondness 


MR. JOSEPH LYONS 


An Americanism. 
At yet Ihave met many a man witha 
frank, open countenance who while 
he looks you, apparently, honestly in the 
“optic,” at the same time is doing his 
level best, if I may be pardoned for using 
an expressive Americanism, “to get the 
very gold stopping out of one’s teeth.” 


On the Other Hand. 


A®* on the other hand, quite as often 
have I encountered the gentleman 
with that shifty, unconvincing manner 
which never fails to arouse suspicion and 
which, indeed, seems to breathe “ under- 
hand motives,’ who, as a matter of fact, 
has been the very soul of honour. 


My Object. 
herefore in following my hobby of 
novel-writing my one object is to 
draw life studies which are possible. I 
maintain that in the one book published 
which I have written in collaboration with 
Cecil Raleigh the happenings depicted 
therein are each and all within the bounds 
of possibility, nay, probability. For while 
no human being is altogether bad, the 
worst man or woman in the world surely 
has some redeeming feature, some com- 
mendable trait. 


To Entertain and Amuse. 


AR hus, obviously, the hero who possesses 
all life’s virtues and no vices is yet 
to be born; and the cold-blooded villain 
who murders, robs, and sins in the most 
flagrant wholesale manner, without ever 
doing a single decent action, is also 
merely “a character born of fiction.” My 
object in novel-writing is to entertain and 
amuse by telling of real characters in 
life, of life’s probabilities in fact, not of 
impossible people and happenings. 
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In the above photograph he is shown in his studio 
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omments by Joseph Lyons. 


Untrue to Life. 
mistake 
olten made, 


too 


I think, <these 
times is to con- 
demn a_ whole 
class as worthless 
and utterly 
“rotten”? through 
the faults of a few 
individuals, for it 
is as unfair to 
judge any class 
by a few unfortu- 
nate examples as 
it would be to 
take half-a-dozen 
bloodthirsty, vil- 
lainous - looking 
hooligans from 
the Tast-end, set 
them down before 
aforeigneranxious 
to see specimens 
of the old country, 
and say, “ There 
are half-a-dozen 
Englishmen.” 
Characters drawn 
in this “class 
way’ are as un- 
true to life and 
as misleading to 
readers as. it 
would be to call 
black white. 
Novelists in Embryo. 
fter all, too, the merest observer of life 
in his daily round is, if he will only 
take the trouble to see them, brought into 


contact with sufficient happenings of 
human interest to write half-a-dozen 
novels. The unkempt, dishevelled, down- 


at-heel newspaper boy who calls you 
“colonel,” and hopes to be accordingly 
rewarded with ‘a colonel’s pay,” has not 
infrequently an interesting though withal 
sad story to tell; the very beggar in the 
street who whines for a copper “to buy a 
cup of coffee,’ which seemingly he in- 
variably purchases in a public-house, has 
often something worth hearing to relate. 
i # By 

In Conclusion. 

ut to be convincing the contents of 

that novel must, I maintain, deal with 
life’s probabilities if they are to interest 
and enthral, for a badly-drawn character 
in fiction is as annoying to a reader as is 
an impossible stage character to the think- 
ing theatregoer. And only when the 
characters of one’s novels are real human 
beings and not mere puppets does novel- 
writing become a fascinating hobby. J. L. 


A Little Knowledge. 
A Frenchman knowing very little Eng- 
lish, on hearing of the forthcoming 
wedding of an English acquaintance, was 
puzzled to know how to word a telegram 
of congratulation to the happy couple. 
After some hours over the dictionary he 
thought he had managed very well. 
Imagine the surprise and indignation of 
the happy couple on receiving the follow- 
ing message: “May you be very happy in 
the workhouse.” The bridegroom was 
indignant. At last it struck him. His 
friend had meant, “May you be very 
happy in the union.” 
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PLAYERS. 


Percy Guttenberg, 
Manchester 


Miss Fay Davis and Mr. Gerald Lawrence, photographs of whom we present on this page, are making a successful tour of the provinces in ‘‘As You 

Like It.’ The Rosalind of Miss Fay Davis evokes rounds of applause while Mr, Lawrence makes a handsome Orlando. On September 30 Mr. Lawrence 

produces ‘‘ The School for Scandal” in Manchester, playing the part of Charles Surface with Miss Davis as Lady Teazle. Later he will appear in ‘‘ David 
Garrick,” playing the title-rédle with Miss Davis as Ada Ingot. This play will be followed by the balcony scene from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 
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Race-hatred at Vancouver. 
HE mob at Vancouver has followed 
the lead of its neighbours of the 
United States, who have been 
attacking not only Japanese but 
Hindu coolies.. Such violence is contrary 
to law and morality and ought to be 
impossible in the twentieth century. But 
feelings are more primitive at Vancouver. 
British Columbia is B.C. 
Bs it # 
Justice to Japan. 
ur yellow friends we must protect 
When labour leaders grow unruly ; 
For really we cannot expect 
Japan to take such outrage coolie. 


“‘Qui s’Excuse.” ; 
r. Grayson, our one and only Socialist 
M.P.—long may he remain so— 
seems to be rather entangled among the 
broken bottles of lis notorious speech. 
Apparently he cannot make up his mind 
whether he spoke alter the Belfast riot, 
alter a report of the riot but before it 
occurred, or before both the affray and the 
report. It does not matter much what he 
says, but one wishes lie would choose his 
inexactitude and stick to it. 


Striking. 
iG revolution’s bards aspire 

To strike the Socialistic lyre, 
It is a reasonable cert 
Some gilted speaker will be hurt. 
Misunderstood. 
Or of the speakers at tlle Trades Union 

Congress referred to the President of 

the I.ocal Government Board as “a lost 
soul.”’ This remark seems to 


The Unlimited ‘‘ Lusitania.” 

eed on your way, O Lusitania, 
Outstrip the greyhounds of Germania. 
Too long the record has with her been ; 
Bind the blue ribbon round your turbine. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF CAMDEN 


Daughter of Lord Henry Nevill, the second son of 
the Marquis of Abergavenny 


have been interpreted as un- 
favourable whereas it was 
only the orator’s way of say- 
ing “ John Burns for ever!” 


Suspect. 
F ree-trade fanatics now 
suspect Lloyd George, 

John Burns offends the 
Socialistic gorge ; 

For both, though Radicals 
of zeal intense, 

Possess the fatal fault of 
commion sense. 


The Shoe S.A. 

Woy did Mr. Haldane 
order the army horse- 

shoes in America? ‘To save 

the oof, of course. 


The Circumlocution Office. 
“Lhe explanation of the 

transaction given by 
the Secretary for War seems 
about as straight as one of 
the hor-eshoes. 


More Free than Wise. 
Ithough we save a pound 
or two 
By buying foreign truck, 
I fear these horseshoes from 
the U. 
S.A. will bring no luck. 


And German nails to Britain 
sent 
By order for our forces 
May coffin up the Govern- 


A Man may Not Marry his—— 
he chief argument against the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Act is that it will destroy 
the symmetry of that interesting table of 
relations one may not marry. ‘That is in 
the part of the Prayer Book that nobody 
reads, and I doubt whether anybody knows 
any of it except that “ A man may not 
marry his grandmother.” But now that a 
man may marry his sister’s wife—I mean 
his wife’s sister—alarm is felt by grand- 
mothers in general and _ ecclesiastically- 
minded jaymen in particular. Whom shall 
we be marrying next ? 


The Oath of the Grandsons. 
Although the wife’s sister alone may be 
wed, 
It soon will be sister, aunt, and mother ; 
And then they'll annul the decree that has 
said, 
“A man may not marry his grand- 
mother.” 


Up, laymen and churchmen! an oath we 
will take 
No more to consider this land mother ; 
We'll go into exile or die at the stake 
Before we will marry our grandmother. 


Binding Agreements. 
he Germans are getting uneasy as to 
whether the French mean to keep 
the agreement of Algeciras. The authors 
of the French plans may decline to be 
bound by paper and want half-Morocco. 


Morocchaos. 
Sultan Abdul Aziz says 
‘That he will not stir from Fez. 

Muley Hafid feeling fresh 

Wisely stays at Marrakesh. 

The Pretender (what’s his 
name ?) 

In his mountains does the 
same. 

Raisuli is now again 

Just releasing Kaid Maclean. 

While the wild and warlike 
tribes 

Fight and loot or ask for 
bribes, 

Europeans ask as one, 

“What the deuce is to be 
done?” 


Militarism. 


i epresentatives of Labour 
are inspecting Swiss 
military methods. ‘Trades 
Union delegates at home dis- 
approve. They are sure com- 
pulsory military training is 
bad and are afraid good may 
be seen in it. 
Socialist Strategy. 
“Those wicked Swiss 
Agree in this, 
Against the creed of Labour ; 
They learn to fight 
For land and right 
If threatened by a neighbour. 
The Socialist 
May use his fist 
A blackleg bad to throttle, 
And boy or girl 
May learn to hurl 
A stone or broken bottle. 


But let them shun 
The sword or gun 
And fly when battle rages ; 
They must not like 


ment : Nervous Friend: Your chauffeur seems to drive very recklessly A soldier strike, 
As wellas shoe their horses. Smith: Yes; he doesn’t care what happens when he’s the worse for drink But strike—lor higher wages. 
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By Harry 
Tate. 


ry ;s 


Seas told me the other day that a record trout has just been 

caught. A record fish mind you. Now that is really too bad! 
No one seems to have heard about my record fish. . I have it stuffed 
in two parts, and as | write this story the tail half reposes nobly on 
my study walls, its gigantic fins drooping carelessly but artistically 
until they caress my hand witha gentle touch as I pen these words. 
‘The for’ard half reposes in my drawing-room, and an ingenious spouse 
has converted its capacious mouth into a combined letter, newspaper, 
account, summons, and _ billet-doux holder. But how I caught it—yes, 
I had almost forgotten to tell you. Teeling sadly in need of rest and 
change I was one day pacing the Thames Embankment, torn between 
the conflicting pleasures of a trip to Casa Blanca for an inclusive fee 
of £2 12s, gd. or a circular tour of the Nore for 3s. 11d.—hotel accom- 
modation provided—when the thought suddenly flashed into my brain 
—Why do these things? A quiet day’s fishing will do the trick. When ? 


Now. Where? Here. InamomentI dragged from my waistcoat pocket 
my collapsible rod—I always carry one—and before you could say Izaak 
Walton I had raised one of the granite flags from the pavement and 
dug out, with an old Blakey boot protector, a fine fat worm. In a 
moment I was over the granite embankment walls, and -before you 
could say Jack or Charles or Thomas Robinson my line—with the 
worm cake-walking for all he was worth—sank into the silvery waves. 
Then hist! I saw—I mean I felt—a tug. A gigantic head arose from 
the swirling waters, and ere I knew it the iargest fish that had 
ever greeted human eyes lay pale and gasping at my feet. It was 
the work of a minute to seize the monster by the ear and administer 
the coup de grace with my trusty blade. How I got him—or her— 
home I never knew, but that it all really happened the photographs 
printed above will prove—for of course you know the camera 
cannot lie. Harry Tare. 
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The Diet Craze. 
O such a pitch of contradictory 
variety have the dietists risen that 
when I saw the other day a para- 
graph headed, ‘‘Tea in Gout,” I 
experienced a sensation of vertigo. “Tea 
in Gout !’—surely it should have been 
“Gout in Tea’’; but no, the 
paragraph contained an emi- 
nent doctors good opinion 
of tea as a “preventive of 
gout.’ Thus I have doctored 
myself every day without 
knowing it. 
Mastication and Dyspepsia. 
As*: I now read that 
mastication produces 
dyspepsia. In proof, we are 
reminded that carnivorous 
animals bolt their food or 
swallow it whole. Mr. Glad- 
stone was of another opinion, 
and I believe that societies 
have been formed to carry 
out his doctrine of forty 
chews per mouthful. The 
editor who promulgates this 
new doctrine seems a little 
doubtful of it and would 
“like to hear from some of 
his readers on the subject.” 
I have: no doubt that he 
will hear from many, and 
that a school of Bolters will 
arise with their own literature 
and corps of centenarians, 


A Mid-day Want. 
hat are the ‘real neces- 
sities of life”? Mr. 
Clarence Rook enumerates 
four, of which the most strik- 
ing is “One Bath of Silence 
every day.” I agree with 
that, and at the risk of seeming a faddist 
myself (which, of course, Jam) I will suggest 
we want mid-day siesta cafés. The Romans 
lay on couches to dine; why not at least 
lie on one to lunch? The Turkisn bath 
supplies the model. 


Wild 
THE GRAND DUKE ADOLPH FRIEDRICH 


Whose engagement to Princess Olga of Cumberland is 

one of considerable interest. He is a grandson of the 

last of the “‘ Georgian-Princesses,’’ the Dowager Grand 

Duchess Auguste Caroline, daughter of the first and 
sister of the late Duke of Cambridge 


retiring to a convent. 


The Sofa a Mockery. 

AX café where one could thus recline, 
with a small table at one’s side 

lightly spread, and where talking was 

taboo, would adjust the whole day’s 

work. No doubt I shall be told that 

our Spartan fathers did not lie down at 


MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL AND HER DAUGHTER 


Rumour has been busy with the name of Miss Margareta Drexel, the beautiful daughter 
and heiress of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Drexel, and it was reported that she contemplated 
This report, however, has now been denied 


mid-day. But they did, and with less 
need—tor they lived above their shops and 
offices whereas many of us travel a dozen 
miles morning and evening. By the way, 
the office sofa is a mockery. When I set 
one up | found it so convenient as a shoot 
for rejected manuscripts that I never lay 
on it. 


How will it Cut? 
“I*he cutting of the great Boer diamond 
which is South Alrica’s final peace 
offering to King Edward will, it is pointed 
out, be a delicate and risky operation. 
While we await news. of the process it is 
interesting to recall the great anxiety 
which attended the cutting, or rather the 
recutting, of the NKoh-i-noor in 1852. 
Valued (extravagantly, of course) at 
£2,000,0co when it was. shown in the! 
Great Exhibition this diamond was a year 
later scientifically estimated to. be worth 
£276,768 if certain defects in the original 
cutting could be removed. 
E o 
The Iron Duke as Diamond-cutter. 
‘Two experts, one of whom was Pro- 
fessor Tennant, decided that recut- 
ting might be attempted, and this ex- 
tremely delicate task was entrusted to 
Messrs. Garrard of Bond Street. The 
work was done in London, but skilled 
workmen were brought over from Holland. 
A special engine of from two to four horse- 
power was erected in the Garrard work- 
shop, and when all was ready the Duke of 
Wellington honoured the firm by attending 
and by himself cutting the first facet. The 
operation thus begun lasted several months. 
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By JOHN . 
©’ LONDON. 


A Favoured Town. 
found myself in High Wycombe the 
other day, where the chairs come 
from. High Wycombe’s sinners may be 
ordinary but ifs publicans are not. The 
“Red Lion,’ where I laid my head for one 
night, claims descent from Oliver Crom- 
well, whose name he bears. 
Over the way a fine old 
tavern is in the hands of a 
baronet of ancient lineage, 
and I was told that another 
baronet of Irish descent 
would cheerfully hand mea 
pot of beer in another part 
of the town. To these 
“lions” must be added the 
veritable red lion on the 
portico of Mr, Oliver Crom- 
well’s hostelry. It was from 
this height, and perhaps with 
one arm clasping the lordly 
animal’s neck, that Benjamin 
Disraeli asked the voters of 
High Wycombe to send him 
to Parliament to help on 
reform. He asked in vain, 
and to-day High Wycombe 
looks as high Tory as ever. 


A Surprise. 
So I thought when I stood 
in the High Street on 
a Saturday evening, glad- 
dened by old red-brick 
houses, glinting tavern signs, 
and. the grey tower of the 
parish church in which Henry 
Petty Earl of Shelburne is 
sumptuously entombed. 
Here, I said, is feudal Eng- 
land. I turned,-and saw a 
man with a stall in front of 
him in one of the niches 
of the Guildhall. That stall 
was covered with the hottest and cheapest 
literature of Socialism, and the first title 
on which my eyes fell was this: “ Whose 
Dog art Thou?” It was such a shock 
that I wanted a chair, which was ridicu+ 
lous in High Wycombe. 


Keturah Collings 
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PRINCESS OLGA OF CUMBERLAND 


a 


Daughter of the Duke of Cumberland. One of Princess 
Olga's sisters is married to the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who with the Grand Duke 
Adolph Friedrich has just been making a voyage of 


exploration through German East Africa 
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GHI GHI (MR. WILLIE WARDE): ‘‘DESPERATE ROGUES ARE WE” THE BATH CHAIR RUNS AMOK 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Ghi Ghi (Mr. Willie Warde), Signor Pimpinello Gobbins (Mr. Le Fre) to Pimpinello (Mr. Passmore): ‘‘ Now 
Mr. Walter Passmore), Crump (Mr. William Pringle), Harry Trevor (Mr. Lionel Mackinder), then, funny face, where are you coming to? You're notina 
Gobbins (Mr. Albert Le Fre) motor car.” The figure in white is Ghi Ghi (Mr. Warde 


THE COMTESSA DI RAVOGLI (MISS ETHEL IRVING) SINGING ‘*THE SHADOW SONG” 


The names of the chorus are: Mesdames D. Langton, E. Labare, G. Saqui, E. Powys, C. Alva, K. Sparrow, G. Botto, L. Spenser, P. Gumpel, C. Clive, 

L. Digges, M. Newcome, R. Grey-Buist, E. Streeter, B. Morris, G. Mugilston, M. Cathcart, M. Hinton, N. Jones, S. Vining, M. Collier, A. Hatton, J. Pity, 

J. Hatchard, E. Burnand; and Messrs. C. McKee, R. Carr, J. Martin, R. Forster, H. Eisdell, C. Hood, M. Moncrieff, G. Ricketts, E. J. Carlin, R. Norman, 
H. Smith, J. Lewys 
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Photographs 6 Fboulsham & Ban fiela 


GOBBINS (MR. ALBERT LE FRE) SINGING ‘“* THE TOURIST’S FRIEND,” 


The Three Kisses although slight in plot is full of bright musical numbers—there are no fewer than twenty three—and some excellent fun. Messrs. Passmore, 
Mackinder. Warde, and Le Fre—a strong quartet—keep the ball rolling. Miss Ethel Irving accomplishes her work in her usual dainty way. Miss Kitty Gordon's 
powerful voice is heard to great effect, while Miss Caroline Hatchard and Mr, Walter Hyde sing with exquisite finish a duet in addition to many other numbers 
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“THE THREE KISSES” 


The principal names, reading from left to right, are: Crump (Mr. 
(Miss Blythe), Marietta (Miss Caroline Hatchard), 


Sold Again. 
a IGHT away!’ shouted the station- 
master of a small Welsh station 
just as a man dashed up from 
the booking office. “Too late, 
sir. Stand back,” he added. 

“A sovereign if you stop the train,” 
gasped the belated passenger as the engine 
gave a puff and a tug. 

“Stop!” yelled the stationmaster to 
the driver as he ran forward and opened 
the door of a first-class carriage. 

The tardy passenger sprang in, the 
official gave 
“Right away!” 
once more, and as 
the train moved 
off the passenger's 
hand grasped that 
of the official’s, 
leaving some- 
thing in his palm. 
The stationmaster 
touched his hat, 
and then as the 
train disappeared 
in the distance 
looked and saw 
in his hand a 
photo of King 
Edward which 
had _ been _ pre- 
sented gratis with 
a packet of 
cigarettes. 
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The National Diet. 
Said the counsel 
who was 

cross-examining a 
Scotch peasant, 
“You state that 
you were just 
going home to a 
meal when this happened. Let us be quite 
clear on this point as it is a very im- 
portant one; now tell me, sir, with as 
little prevarication as possible, what meal 
it was that you were going home to.” 

The Scotsman turned, and facing his 
questioner said, ‘Ye wad like tae know 
what meal it was?” 

“Yes, sir, | should,” replied the counsel 
sternly. 

“ Weel, then, it was oatmeal.” 


AN AMUSING SCENE IN 


Pimpinello (to Sir Cuthbert Bellamy): Be careful, sir; | have friends with me 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Ghi Ghi (Mr. Willie Warde) 
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Pringle), Mr. Gobbins (Mr. Le Fre), Harry Trevor (Mr. Mackinder), Ethel Trevor 


Andrea Mr. Walter Hyde), Sir Cuthbert Bellamy (Mr. Angelo), Contessa di Ravogli (Miss Irving), 
Signor Pimpinello (Mr. Passmore), and Teresa (Miss Kitty Gordon) 


Not What she Meant. 
At a dinner recently given near Cork in 
celebration of a birthday a young 
lady happened to be seated beside an 
old gentleman whose hearing was dull. 
The young lady made several heroic 
efforts to engage her partner in conyersa- 
tion without much result. At length, 
when dessert arrived, she made another 
trial and inquired if he liked bananas. 
Old Gentleman (in a loud voice): 
“Not at all; I don’t care for them, and 
much prefer the old-fashioned night shirt.” 


“THE THREE KISSES” 


Bellamy (Mr. Charles Angelo) 


Uncle’s Wish. 
“~eorge, who is fond of music, persuaded 
his uncle Joseph to go with him to 
a classical concert. A lady played a 
magnificent violin solo, but poor Uncle 
Joseph displayed no enthusiasm. 

“That violin solo was magnificent,” 
explained George. ‘“‘ You’ve no idea how 
difficult it was.” 

“Difficult!” exclaimed Uncle Joe. “I 
wish it was impossible.’ 
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AT THE APOLLO 


, Pimpinello (Mr. Walter Passmore), and 


An Exciting Story. 

The inn parlour was crowded, and some 
old warriors were relating their ex- 

periences of bygone battles. A quiet- 

looking fellow whom the world appeared 

to have used badly offered to tell his story. 

“Gentlemen,” he began impressively, 
“about twenty years ago I stood and 
confronted single-handed a desperate crowd 
who thirsted for my blood. Suddenly a 
shell whistled through the air and burst 
right in my face——” 

“T say,” interrupted one of the listeners, 
“what regiment 
were you in?” 

“T never said 
I was in a regi- 
ment,”  drawled 
the storyteller 
sadly; “I’m an 
actor.” 


A Discoverer, 
Bobby burst 


into the 
house in a state 
of high  excite- 


ment. His hands 
and clothing were 
smeared with a 
liberal amount of 
some sticky sub- 
stance, and his 
face wore a glow 
of triumphant 
satisfaction. 

“T say, mam- 
ma, those new 
people across 
the way don’t 
know much,” 
he exclaimed. 
“They've got a 
sign on their front 
door that says ‘ Wet paint.’ ” 

“And you are covered with it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ said 
his mother severely. “That sign was 
put up to warn people to keep away 
from it.” 

“Yes, mamma,” persisted Bobby, with 
the enthusiasm of a riclily-rewarded scien- 
tific investigator, “but it wasn’t paint, 
and I knew it. It was varnish.” 

The mother’s reply is not recorded. 
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